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258 Note. [July, 1843. 

NOTE 

TO ARTICLE IV. OF NUMBER 119. 

In an article which appeared in one of the daily papers of this 
city, in reply to the review of Mr. Dillaway's edition of the " Tus- 
culan Questions " in our last number, the following paragraph 
occurs : 

" In regard to the text he has followed, we are somewhat 
surprised at a remark of the reviewer. He supposes this text to 
be simply a reprint of the small London edition, frequently call- 
ed the " Regent's Edition." Of this edition he speaks some- 
what contemptuously, but evidently without having taken the 
pains to ascertain whether Mr. Dillaway had followed it or not. 
If he had examined as carefully as he pretends to have done, the 
very first pages of the very first of the series, — Cicero's Trea- 
tise de Senectute, — he would have found that the first page dif- 
fers from the Regent's edition in two instances, — lines 5 and 11 ; 
the second page in five instances, — lines 2, 3,4, 16, 17; the 
third page in two instances, — lines 15, 17 ; and the fourth page 
in three instances, — lines 11, 13, 17; — twelve variations in the 
first four pages ! " 

We have again compared the two editions and find that " the 
twelve variations," — which, without the writer's suggestion, we 
should certainly not have considered as constituting a difference 
of the text, — are as follows : In the first instance, Mr. Dillaway 
has a comma after " Flamininum," the Regent's edition has none ; 
in the second, third, fourth, and fifth, Mr. Dillaway has a comma 
after " humanitalem," " urgentis," " et te," and " et ferre," the 
Regent's edition none ; in the sixth, Mr. Dillaway prints " se- 
nectute " with a small s, the Regent's edition with a capital ; in 
the seventh, Mr. Dillaway has no comma after " tribuimus," the 
Regent's edition has one ; in the eighth, Mr. Dillaway prints 
" eandem," the Regent's edition "eamdem" ; in the ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh, Mr. Dillaway has a comma after "obrepere" and 
" ajunt," "nobis " and " speramus," the Regent's edition none ; 
and in the twelfth, Mr. Dillaway has a comma before and after 
" ut dicis," the Regent's edition a parenthesis, " (ut dicis.) " It is 
evident that one of two inferences must be true ; either that the 
writer considers these " variations " as constituting a difference 
of the text, or that he intended that his readers should consider 
them as such on the strength of his assertion. We are neither 
able nor disposed to decide which is the true inference. 



